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PREFACE. 


IN preparing this little work for the press, 
the author has been actuated by motives on 
which he can reflect with satisfaction. 

During a long series of melancholy atten- 
dance on human misery, he has had so many 
occasions to witness and deplore the fatal con- 
sequences of the general want of information 
on the subject of which he treats, that he is 
convinced, he cannot more essentially serve 
the cause of humanity than by doing all in his 
power to supply this deficiency. 
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Being himself a member of the medical 
profession, it is far from his intention to su- 
persede any application for medical assistance ; 
on the contrary, he begs leave earnestly to 
recommend, that, 2 every case of serious ac- 
cident, or sudden illness, the nearest, «or most 
approved, medical practitioner should be imme- 
diately sent for; and that the best account 
which can be collected, relative to the case in 
which his assistance is required, be transmitted 
at the same time for his nformation*. Unhap- 


pily, however, in most cases to which this 


* Although the necessity of sending full and correct 
information to the medical gentleman, whose assistance 
is ‘required, may be deemed self-evident, numerous 
instances have occurred within the author’s knowledge, 
where this important duty has been overlooked, and 
fatal consequences have ensued. One may suffice as 
an example and caution. 


A gentleman, who had the misfortune to be con- 
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advice is applicable, the least delay may be 
attended with fatal consequences ; nor can 
there be any hope of relief unless the means 
having that tendency, are instantly resorted to, 
and in every instance, the sufferings or the 
danger-of the patient are more or less en- 
creased by the ignorance and alarm of those 
by whom he is surrounded. The imagination. 
indeed, cannot depict a more heart-rending 


scene, than is to be witnessed on these occa- 


fined in prison, was attacked by a violent inflammation 
of the bowels, soon after the gates were closed for the 
night. The watchman was called, and directions given 
him, to hasten to the surgeon of the prison and desire | 
his immediate attendance; the messenger, however, 
omitted to mention the nature of the case, and the 
surgeon contented himself with sending a cathartic 
powder, On the following morning the disease had 
made such progress that all endeavours to arrest its 


career were unavailing. 
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sions during the interval in which the agonized 
friends of the unfortunate sufferer await the 
arrival of medical aid, though this period of 
suspense, terror, anguish and despair, ought 
to be occupied in prompt and judicious en- 
deavours to preserve his life, or alleviate his 
sufferings. 

As. the only object of the author, is to dis- 
seminate, as widely as possible, practical in- 
formation, all allusien to theory, and expla- 
nation of principles is omitted, except so far 
as they may serve, to render his instruction more 
intelligible, and as is deemed consistent with 
the capacity and the experience of the humblest 
individuals. Pains have also been taken, both 
as to the arrangement and the execution, to © 
avoid confusion or repetition, and to be as 
clear and concise as possible. 

It is only necessary to add, that the mea- 


sures he recommends generally accord with 
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the established practice of the most eminent 
members of the medical profession, and that 
whatever is original will be found consistent 
with the soundest physiological science, and 


has the sanction of his own experience. 
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THE 


LIFE-PRESERVING MANUAL. 


SO many are the casualties and disorders to which 
the human frame is liable, that in every stage from 
his cradle to his grave, man requires all the assis- 
tance, which the experience of others and his own 
circumspection can afford; the very elements, which 
are essentially necessary for his comfort and his 
existence, being the constant sources of his danger 
and frequently the means of his destruction. 

Many of the accidents to which he is liable, are 
indeed of such a nature, that no prudence can 
foresee, and no care can prevent, their occurrence; 
nor can any degree of skill alleviate the sufferings, 
or avert the fatal consequences, which are their in- 
evitable result. 

On the other hand, it 1s equally true, that much, 
very much may be done to lessen the sum of human 
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misery in this respect. Many of the most serious 
accidents may be puarded against by an ordinary 
degree of prudence, and their injurious and fatal 
results may be averted by the most simple and easy 
means. | 
The Sudden Injuries to which the human frame 

is liable, may be arranged into two classes :—Those, 
which from their nature, imminently and immedi- 
ately endanger life, and which, if means of relief 
are not promptly resorted to, must unavoidably and 
speedily prove fatal; and, those, which producing 
ouly local or external injury, are dangerous in pro- 
portion to their violence, and the neglect, or inju- 
diciousness, with which they may be treated. 

With this distinction and in this order they shall, 
so far as may be found practicable, be considered 
in the following pages. 


OF ACCIDENTS, IMMEDIATELY EN- 
DANGERING LIFE, WITHOUT EX- 
TERNAL INJURY. 


Osvious as the difference appears between a 
living subject, and mere imanimate matter, and 
various as have been the theories on this subject 
proposed by different physiologists, no definition of 
life, has hitherto been given, which is either phi- 
losophically correct, or practically useful; nor has 
the most profound inyestigation been hitherto able 
to. ascertain any certain and infallible sign of. 
death. | 

Our inquiries, however, have been more suc- 
cessful, when directed to subjects of more imme- 
diate utility. Although the nature of the Vital 
Principle, seems to be beyond the reach of our re- 
searches, we have been able to ascertain something 
of the mode ot its existence, the laws by which 
its functions are regulated, and the means by which 
its energies may be restored when apparently ex- 
tinct. We have traced to its source Animal Heat, 
so inseparably connected with it, and have applied 
this knowledge to the preservation of human life, 
under circumstances the most dangerous and the 


most alarming. 
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That Respiration is essential to our existence, 
must always have been, and is, no doubt, univer- 
sally known ; but the particular and wonderful ope- 
rations, by which this simple process supports and 
perpetuates the functions of vitality, have been de- 
veloped by modern science. 

This important addition to our knowledge has 
led to the discovery, that ResP1RATION MAYBE FOR 
SOME TIME SUSPENDED, AND THE ORDINARY 
AND EXTERNAL SIGNS OF DEATH MAY HAVE 
ENSUED, AND YET THE VITAL SPARK MAY NOT 
BE ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED. ‘T’o what extent 
these fallacious appearances may take place, it is 
impossible accurately to point out, but there are on 
record (some of which will be related in these 
pages) so many well-authenticated instances of re- 
storation from apparent death in situations so un- 
favourable, and after intervals so long, that there 
can be no doubt of the melancholy fact, that znu- 
merable lives have been sacrificed, through the want 
of prompt and judicious assistance, and that thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures have been consigned to 
the horrible fate of premature interment. 

In order to guard against the recurrence of such 
a dreadful catastrophe, and to encourage patient 
perseverance in the use of the resuscitative means, 
which will be here pointed out, let this important 
fact be impressed on the memory. 
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THOUGH EVERY ORGAN OF THE HUMAN 
FRAME MAY HAVE& LONG CEASED TO ACT, YET 
IF THE LUNGS RETAIN SUFFICIENT SENSIBI- 
LITY, TO BESTIMULATED BY ANY MEANS, INTO 
A RENEWAL OF THEIR IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS, 
THE SPARK OF LIFE REMAINS UNEXTINGUISH- 
ED, AND MAY BE REKINDLED.INTO A FULL AND 
EFFICIENT FLAME. 

In all cases, therefore, of sudden apparent 
death, the inflation of the lungs, by artificial 
means at once affords the most decisive test of vita- 
lity, and the most hopeful means of’ resuscitation 
that can be employed. UNLESS soME VIOLENT 
INJURY HAS BEEN RECEIVED, OR THE REGULAR 
GRADATION OF SOME FATAL DISEASE HAS PRE- 
-CEDED, NO HUMAN BEING SHOULD BE CON- 
SIGNED TO THE MANSIONS OF THE DEAD, UNTIL 
THIS TEST HAS BEEN TRIED. In those cases, 
more particularly where the danger has arisen, and 
the supposed extriction of life has been occasioned 
by SUFFOCATION, or the want of supply of fresh 
air to the lungs, this efficient means of resuscita- 
tion cannot be omitted, without the most culpable 
neglect of the duties of humanity. The treatment 
of this class of dangerous casualties, shall, there- 
fore, be first considered, beginning with that fre- 
quent accident,— 

BS 


DROWNING. 


In whatever way this calamity may have hap- 
pened, whether from accident or design, or whether 
the period be long or short since its occurrence, the 
method of proceeding is as follows: 

As soon as the body has been taken out of the 
water, it should be stripped of all the clothes it may 
have on, and be rubbed thoroughly dry. It should 
then be wrapped in warm blankets, or such dry 
clothes as may be sufficient for that purpose, as 
- ean be spared from the by-standers, and be carried 
to the nearest convenient house. 

The position in which the body is carried, 1s of 
importance. Particular care must be taken that 
the head be neither suffered to hang backwards nor 
to bend forwards, with the chin upon the breast. 

If the distance be short, from the place of acci- 
dent, tothe house, to which the body is to be remov- 
ed, it may be borne either in men’s arms, or upon 
a door or shutter; but if the distance be consider- 
able, and a cart can be quickly procured, the body, 
wrapped up as above directed, may be placed in it, 
on some straw, and laid on one side, with the head 
and shoulders somewhat raised, and as in this po- 
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sition, the motion will do no harm, the cart may be 
driven at a brisk pace. | q 

When arrived at the house, and if possible, a dry 
and airy apartment selected, let the body be laid on 
a mattress or doubled blanket, spread upon a low 
table, or upon a door, shutters, or planks supported 
by stools; the head and chest bemg elevated by 
pillows. If the weather be warm and the sun shine 
strongly in the room, it may be exposed to the. sun’s 
rays; and in colder seasons it should be placed, 
within the influence of a warm fire. 

Though the apartment may be ever so large and 
airy, yet in order to avoid the confusion, mistakes 
and delay, that imevitably attend a crowd, no more 
persons should be permitted to remain m it, than 
can be beneficially employed; in general six or eight 
wil be found fully sufficient, and those should, if 
possible, be selected, who are the most active 
and intelligent, 

It will always be found useful, to divide these at- 
tendants into two parties, allotting to each their 
distinct employment. The one being unwearedly 
occupied, in communicating external warmth to the 
body and in the other auxiliary measures, which 
will be presently pointed out, while the other is 
perseveringly engaged in the important and prin- 
cipal task of,— 
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INFLATING THE LUNGS, oR ARTIFICIAL REs- 
PIRATION, in the following manner: 

One person taking his station at the head of the 
drowned body, is to introduce the small end of a 
hollow piece of wood, or of a card, or very stiff 
piece of paper or leather rolled up into the shape 
of a funnel and tied with a piece of twine, into either 
of the nostrils, and keep it fast there with the right 
hand, whilst with the left he carefully closes. up the 
other nostril and the mouth. 

A second person placed on the left side of the body 
must now endeavour to blow wind into the lungs, 
by putting into the wide end of the tube just men- 
tioned, the pipe of a pair of common bellows ; or if 
no bellows can be procured, by blowing with his 
breath into thenostril through a reed or quill, inserted 
in like manner, into the tube, with sufficient force 
to raise the chest. 

A third attendant, stationed on the right side of 
the body, in order to prevent any air from passing 
down the gullet and so into the stomach, should 
press the upper part of the wind-pipe gently back- 
ward with his left hand, keeping his right spread out 
upon the breast. 

As soon as the Lungs are filled with air, the first 
assistant is to unstop the mouth, and the third, to 
expel the air again by pressing moderately on the 
chest. 
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Lhe same operation of inflation and expulsion is 
to be repeated, in a regular and steady manner, until 
natural breathing returns, or until this and the other 
means have been persisted in for many _ hours, 
without the least appearance of returning ani- 
mation. 

It sometimes happens that the first attempts. to 
inflate the lungs in this manner are unsuccessful ; 
when this is the case, let some person, by means of 
his finger introduced into the throat, depress and 
draw forward the tongue; and then with a piece of 
sponge, or the corner of a towel, remove any frothy 
matter that may be lodged about the upper part of 
the windpipe, which presented an obstacle to the 
passage of the air.. 

While one party of the assistants are thus perse- 
veringly engaged in artificial respiration, the other, 
as before mentioned, should be assiduously employed 
in communicating external heat to the body, so as 
not to interrupt the important operations of their 
colleagues in the work of humanity. 

One of the most efficient means for this purpose 
is the wrapping the body in blankets, or large 
woollen cloths, strongly wrung out of warm water, 
and renewing them as they grow cool; but as this 
may not always be practicable, and when it is, some 
time must elapse before a sufficient quantity of 
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warm water can be got ready, other methods must 
be resorted to without delay. 

The body, as before advised, being placed either 
in the rays of the sun, or before a warm fire, must 
be gently but diligently rubbed by the assistants 
with their warm hands and with cloths heated at 
the fire or by a warming-pan ; bags of warm grains, 
or sand, bladders or bottles of hot water, or hot 
bricks (the bottles and bricks being covered with 
flannel,) may be applied to the feet, hands, and 
under the arm-pits; regulating the heat, in all these 
means, by that degree which can be comfortably 
borne by the attendants. 

As too violent a degree of -heat would be at all 
times improper, so the sudden application is per- 
nicious, when the weather being intensely cold, the 
body, after it is stripped, appears as if at were frozen; 
im that case it will be necessary first to rub it well 
with snow, or wash it with cold water, and that 
warmth should be afterwards gradually applied. 

As soon as there 1s any reason to think that the 
skin has in any degree recovered its sensibility, 
more stimulant applications may be employed. One 
or two assistants may moisten their hands with the 
spirits of hartshorn, and hold them closely, applied 
to the parts over the stomach and the heart. Equal 
parts of sweet oil and spirits of hartshorn shaken 
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together, may be rubbed on the same places,as also 
on the wrists, ancles, andtemples. For the same 
purpose salt has also been beneficially employed. 

After the process of artificial respiration has been 
begun, and while other assistants are thus employed 
in the external applications; with a view to stzmu- 
late the intestines, a glister may be administered, 
consisting of a pint of water moderately warm, with 
the addition of two table-spoonfuls of spirits of 
hartshorn, a heaped tea-spoonful of strong mus- 
tard, or a table-spoonful of essence of peppermint : 
in defect of these ingredients, half a gill of brandy, 
rum, or gin, may be substituted, or the warm water 
may be given alone. 

Attempts may next be made to stimulate the sto- 
mach, by injecting with a syringe about half apint 
of warm water, mixed with half the quantity of 
any of the same ingredients recommended for the 
glister. | 

zs soon as the beating of the heart can be felt, 
the inside of the nostrils may be occasionally 
touched with a feather dipt in the spirits of harts- 
horn, or strong mustard ; as it is well known that 
irritating substances applied to the nose, have con- 
siderable effect in exciting the action of the mus- 
cles concerned in respiration: hence taking snuff 
occasions sneezing. 
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When these several means have been steadily pur- 
sued for some hours, without any advance towards 
recovered animation, if an electrical machine, or a 
galvanic apparatus can be obtained, the effect of 
electricity or galvanism may be tried. ‘These im- 
portant stimuli have been found to have such an 
amazing and unparalleled power of exciting con- 
traction in the muscles of the body that by passing 
moderate shocks through the chest, the heart may 
probably be roused to action. ‘These should be 
repeated at short intervals, without any intermission 
of the important task of inflating the lungs. As 
soon as each shock is given, the lungs should be 
emptied of the air they contain in the manner 
above-mentioned, and filled again with fresh air. 

When the patient becomes at length so far re- 
covered as to be able to swallow, he should be put 
into a warm bed, with his head and shoulders, 
somewhat raised by pillows. Warm wines, whey, 
ale-posset, or other light, warm, and moderately 
nourishing drink should now be given, and gentle 
perspiration promoted by wrapping the feet and 
) ae in flannel well wrung out of warm water. 

-». The recovered patient should on no account be left 
alone till the senses have perfectly returned, and he 
be able to assist himself; as many unfortunate per- 
sons have relapsed from want of proper attention, 
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after the vital functions were to all svat com- 
pletely re-established. 

As it might be reasonably expected, even after a 
recovery, the patient is for some time liable to indis- 
position. Inflammation in the chest, and pains in 
the head, are the complaints which most frequently 
ensue. 

Whenever these or any other symptoms of disease 
supervene, recourse must be had toa skilful medical 
practitioner, to whose discrimination, the treatment 
can alone be safely imtrusted, and whose advice 
there will have been abundant opportunity to have 
procured. 

Having thus fully stated every thing that is neces- 
sary to guide the most ignorant and inexperienced, 
and to assist the humane in their endeavours to 
restore suspended animation in the case of Dr thier, 
it only remains to add a few 

“Directions anp Cautions, by which this acci- 
dent may in most instances be avoided. 

From whatever cause, an individual finds himself 
in danger of sinking, whether during the exercise of 
bathing, or by falling into deep water, all that is 
necessary to be done to prevent his sinking, until 
assistance can reach him, is to keep his hands down 
in the water, and lift his legs, as in the act of walking 
up stairs, ‘The unbuoyed weight of the arms when 
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elevated above the water depresses the head and 
thus occasions the danger. Other animals not having 
the power, thus to drown themselves, easily and 
naturally swim. 

Any person who cannot swim, and whose humanity 
may prompt him to venture into the water, to assist a 
fellow-creature in danger of drowning, may confi- 
dently trust himself to the aid of so simple an appa- 
ratus, as his hat and handkerchief will furnish to be 
used in the following manner:—Spread the hand- 
kerchief on the ground, and place the hat with the 
brim downwards, on the middle of the handkerchief 
and then tie the handkerchief round the hat, as you 
would a bundle, keeping the knots, as near as pos- 
sible in the centre of the crown. Let him then 
seize the knots in one hand and keeping the opening 
of the hat upwards, fearlessly plunge im, and having 
the other hand at liberty, carry out a rope, stick, or 
use any other means, which may assist in rescuing 
the drowning man from his perilous situation, 

The best manner in which an expert swimmer may 
lay hold of a person to save him from sinking, is to 
grasp firmly his arm between the shoulder and the 
elbow. This will prevent him from clasping his 
deliverer in his arms, thereby forcing him under 
water and thus perhaps causing both to sink. 
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If seized with the cramp while swimming, a vigo- 
rous and violent shock should be given to the part 
affected, by suddenly and forcibly stretching out the 
leg, darting it, if possible out of the water, and 


drawing the toes towards the instep. 
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HANGING. 


‘Tis melancholy termination of human life, can - 
never occur but from premeditated design, and is, 
in this country, frequently the mode, in which the 
unhappy victim of insanity, wretchedness or despair 
seeks to terminate his own existence. In endea- 
vouring to rescue a beloved friend, or an unfor- 
tunate fellow-creature from such an untimely death, 
we have additional motives to exertion, and multi- 
plied sources of self-congratulation in case of 
success. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of our public 
executions may be supposed to lessen our terror 
at such a spectacle; none can be more revolting to 
the senses, or excite more horror and alarm. At 
the same time, no accident requires more presence 
of mind and promptitude in those whose duty it is 
to endeavour to avert its fatal results. 

Hanging is not, however, by any means so speedy 
a mode of dissolution as is generally supposed. ‘The 
unfortunate beings, who suffer this awful sentence 
of the law, are in many instances nearly lifeless 
before they are suspended; and at the fatal mo- 
ment, their fall is so great, and the jerk so sudden, 
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that their case* is very dissimilar to that of the 
unhappy person who, in the vigour of health and 
by his own hand has sought this mode of terminat- 
ing his existence. 

In persons who have been hanged, the face is 
greatly swollen, and of a dark red or purple colour ; 
the eyes are commonly suffused with blood, enlarged, 
and prominent. ‘This appearance arises from the 
following cause : 

In hanging, the external veins of the neck are 
compressed by the cord, and the return of the blood 
thereby impeded from the moment suspension takes 
place ; but as the heart continues to act for a few 
seconds after the windpipe is closed, the blood 
which is sent to the head during this interval ne- 
cessarily accumulates there. 

From this great accumulation of blood in the 
vessels of the head, many have been of opinion 
that hanging kills chiefly by inducing apoplexy ; but 
it has been clearly ascertamed, that in hanging as 


* Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, there 
are several instances of persons having survived the execution 
of the law, and that without any means of resuscitation bemg 
employed for their recovery. 

Margaret Dixon, so well known in the northern metropolis, 
lived near half a century, to follow her laborious occupation of 
a “* salt-wife,” after being publicly executed as a malefactor. 
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well as in drowning, the exclusion of air from the 
lungs, is the immedtate cause of death. 

From whence it fellows, that precisely the same 
measures which have been recommended for the 
recovery of drowned persons, are also necessary 
here; with this important addition, that the jugular 
veins. should be immediately opened or cupping- 
glasses should be applied to the neck, m order to 
lessen the quantity of blood accumulated in the 
vessels of the head. Except in persons who are 
very full of blood, an ordinary tea-cupful will be 
sufficient for this purpose, without weakening the 


powers of life. 
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SMOTHERING FROM CONFINEMENT 
UNDER BED-CLOTHES. 


uis accident happens principally to children, 
from the culpable neglect of those whose duty it 1s 
to attend them; and might always be avoided by 
proper caution and vigilance. 

As in the preceding cases, the functions of hfe are 
suspended from the want of supply of atr to the 
lungs. 

If the body be hotter than usual, which 1s usually 
the case, if the accident be early discovered, it should 
be immediately exposed to a current of air, and 
sprinkled or rather dashed with cold water, and the 
lungs instantly be inflated ; but if the body be under 
the natural temperature, heat must be applied, in 
the manner detailed in the case of drowned persons, 
and the treatment be in other respects similar. 


SUFFOCATION FROM SUBSTANCES 
STOPPING BETWEEN THE MOUTH 
AND THE STOMACH. 


Tis most alarming accident, happens also most 
frequently to children, and is also too often the 
consequence of very culpable inattention on the part 
of their superintendants. 

The aptitude of a child to put every thing it can 
lay hold of to its mouth, points out the necessity of 
placing out of its reach, every article which might 
endanger its life, by an attempt to swallow it; and of 
taking care, that nothing of this kind may be given 
to it at its meals. 

If the matter detained in the gullet be of small bulk, 
and of a digestible and harmless nature, it may then, 
as the easiest and most expeditious mode of relief 
be pushed down, by means ofa piece of whalebone, 
wire, or flexible wood, with a bit of sponge firmly 
fastened to the end of it. 

On the contrary, 2f the substances swallowed should 
be indigestible, injurious, or sharp-pointed, immediate 
attempts must be made to extract them. 

When they have not descended low in the throat, 
the fingers will frequently be sufficient to reach and 
draw them out; but if they be deeper within the 
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gullet, the following simple and expeditious means 
of relief may be instantly resorted to. 

Fasten a small piece of dry sponge, or tough 
meat, to a fine silk or lmen tape, and put it into the 
throat, holding the tape firmly in one hand. Let 
the patient then swallow alittle warm milk, or water, 
so that the sponge or meat may pass into the gullet 
along with the fluid. As soon as this has taken 
place, withdraw the piece of sponge by pulling the 
tape gradually, and it will, most probably bring the 
substance along with it. 

Or, another very simple and generally effectual 
instrument of extraction, if the material be at hand, 
may be formed very expeditiously, by a person of 
the least ingenuity, by bending a piece of smooth ° 
iron wire mto an oblong ring at one end, and 
reftecting it at the other, so as to form a firm handle 
—atthetop. This hook, or crotchet, cannot possibly 
injure the throat, in introducing it beneath the sub- 
stance to be extracted. 

If in consequence of the substance occupying the 
whole passage, these expedients cannot be resorted to, 
or if when employed they should prove unsuccessful, 
it will be necessary without the least delay to admi- 
nister an emetic ; consisting of halfa dram of ipeca- 
cuanha in a little warm water; or if this be not at 
hand, or the patient be unable to swallow, to endeavour 
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to produce that effect by titillating his throat witha 
feather dipt in sweet oil; and af this attempt should 
also be ineffectual, in a case of imminent danger, a 
glyster of decoction of tobacco, made by boiling an 
ounce of the herb im a pint of water, and then 
straining the decoction, may be administered, as an 
almost certain, though violent, means of exciting 
vomiting. 

Should these means, unhappily all fail, the only 
remaining resource, is the operation of opening the 
windpipe, which by the hands of ‘a skilful surgeon 
cau be with safety performed. 
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SUFFOCATION BY NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


GaAszs, or vapours unfit for respiration, arise from 
various sources, and amidst the most ordinary occu- 
pations of life, as from malt liquors during their 
fermentation ; from lighted charcoal; from brick 
and lime kilns whilst burning; from deep vaults, 
sewers, wells, coal-pits, mines, and in short wherever 
there is not a free circulation of atmospheric air. 

The dangerous effects of these vapours may in most 
instances be obviated by attending to the following 
CAUTIONS: 

All possible means should be used to procure a 
free circulation of air in confined or infected places. 

Persons, whose employment requires charcoal 
fire, should take care not to sit near it when burning, 
to place itina chimney, or where there may be no 
chimney to keep the door open, and place a tub of 
water in the room. 

Such as are obliged to attend large quantities of 
fermenting liquors, should take every Opportunity of 
going into the open air, more particularly on feeling 
the least giddiness or head-ach. 

Whatever air is unfit for respiration, will not 
support combustion, so that the foul vapours which 
occupy old wells, vaults, and sewers may be detected 
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by the simple means of holding a lighted candle in 
them. Whenever this will not burn, it is unsafe for 
any one to enter. The well, §c., should be left open 
to the air, till it is thoroughly purified, or other 
means employed to expel the noxious vapour™. 

When, however, this dangerous calamity has hap- 
pened, measures for recovery should be promptly 
resorted to. 

If the accident is recent, and the heat of the body 
is above the natural temperature, it should be stripped 
of its clothes, be exposed to the open air, and plen- 
tifully dashed with cold water, particularly upon the 
head, neck, and breast. 

If, on the contrary, the body is cold, heat must be 
applied, in the same manner as before so fully des- 
cribed in the case of drowning; and under either 
circumstance, the lungs of course must be diligently 
inflated and the same method of treatment be 
employed. 

In most instances, bleeding either by the lancet 
or the cupping-glass will be adviseable, particularly 
if the countenance is of a dark-red colour, and the 
veins of the neck are turgid. 


- 
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* The means of guarding against these dangerous gases, in 
large subterraneous works, are brought toa high degree of per- 
fection, but it is unnecessary to detail them here. 
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INJURY FROM LIGHTNING. 


This very awful event is not of frequent occur- 
rence, and the danger is generally incurred through 
ignorance or indiscretion. _ 

The properties of lightning are so well understood 
that the ingenuity of man has been able to devise 
every effectual means of obviating its dangerous 
tendency, of diverting and breaking its force. 

Little apprehension of injury from lightning need 
be entertamed, if the following CAUTIONS are 
attended to. 

Ifa thunderstorm happen while a person is in a 
house, not provided with a proper conductor, it is 
adviseable not to stand, where there is any metal, 
as in chimneys, iron casements, gilt frames or the 
like ; but to go into the middle of the room, and 
endeavour to stand or sit, on an old chair or stool. 
If a bed or mattress be folded up on the floor, and 
the chair be put upon it, the danger will be still less. 
In a cot or hammock suspended at equal distances 
from the walls, and from the ceiling and the floor, 
the safety must be complete. In the middle of a 
cellar also, a person must be considered as entirely 
free from danger of any stroke by lightning. 

If the storm happen while a person is in the open 

Cc 
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fields, it is best to hasten to within a small distance 
of the highest tree or trees; but by no means to go 
quite near them, but stand about fifteen or twenty 
feet, from their outermost branches, and under these 
circumstances is safer to have the clothes wet than 
dry. | 

When a person ts found apparently lifeless, from 
a stroke of lightning, similar means to those directed 
in the preceding case must be resorted to without 
delay. 

Cloths and bandages of every kind must be remov- 
ed, cold water must be thrown on the face, neck, and 
breast; friction applied to the surface of the body ; 
the lungs must be inflated; and moderate shocks of 
electricity may be passed through the chest. 

Bleeding will, in many instances be adviseable, 
and the assistance of a medical practitioner, should 
be obtained with the least possible delay. 
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INTOXICATION. 


Nor only does inebriety endanger life, by ex- 
posing it to fatal accidents and diseases, but many 
are the dreadful examples of sudden death by drink- 
ing strong liquors in large quantity. 

When any person is found in a state of intoxica- 
tion, insensible and powerless, but with the pulse and 
breathing still in force, he should be conveyed into 
a cool air, laid on one side, with his head and 
shoulders considerably elevated, and his legs pend- 
ing; every thing tight should be removed from his 
neck; cold water be dashed in his face, or cloths 
dipt in it be applied to the head, neck, and breast ; 
and if, notwithstanding the use of these means, the 
countenance continues swollen, or of dark-red co- 
lour, blood should be drawn from the jugular veins, 
or cupping-glasses applied to the neck. 

During this state, however, an emetic contributes 
more than any other remedy, to a speedy recovery. 
Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in about a wine- 
glass of warm water, is to be preferred, which, if 
the patient has lost the power of swallowing, may 
be injected into the stomach by a syringe; the ope- 
ration of the emetic in either case, being expedited 
by titulating the throat with a feather dipt in oil. 

Cc @ 
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If the first attempt to excite vomiting should not 
succeed, it may be renewed after a short interval, 
and a glister, consisting of three table-spoonfuls of 
common salt dissolved in a pint of warm water, be 
administered. 

When the body is become cold, and the ordinary 
signs of life have disappeared, the same measures 
must be resorted to, which have been before so 
amply detailed; observing, however, that as soon 
as the pulse and breathing are fully. restored, the. 
emetic or the glister should be administered ; and 
that, after the patient is so far recovered, as to be 
allowed to go to sleep, he should be carefully 
watched that his neck do not get bent, or his head 
slip under the bed-clothes. 
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FITS. 


For the prevention and cure of the various dis- 
orders of this class, which afflict, endanger, and 
destroy human life, reliance can only be placed on 
the advice of a skilful physician. 

All that is here necessary or proper is to make a 
few remarks, which may assist the judgment and 
tend to lessen the perturbation of the friends and 
by-standers, even where they cannot avail to shorten 
the duration, or abate the violence of the pa- 
roxysms. 3 
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APOPLEXY. 


The usual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddi- 
ness, pain, and swimming of the head; excessive 
drowsiness and laborious respiration. Persons of 
an apoplectic make, should, on observing these 
symptoms, have recourse to medical aid, in order 
to prevent the fit with which they are threatened. 

The attack of this disease 1s, however, often 
without the least warning, and frequently fatal. 

In an apoplectic fit, all sense and motion are en- 
tirely stopped, though the heart and lungs in general 
continue to perform their functions, the patient ‘is 
to all outward appearance dead. 

In this state, and until medical assistance arrives, 
every method must be taken to lessen the force of 
the circulation towards the head; the patient should 
be kept cool, and fresh air be admitted into his 
chamber; his head should be raised high, and his 
legs suffered, to hang down; his clothes should be 
loosened, and every thing removed from around his 
neck. Allapplications of spirits, and other strong 
liquors must be avoided ; no volatile salts, or other 
pungent matter, should be held to the nose, and 
perspiration encouraged by pouring a small quan- 
tity of wime-whey, or any other diluting drink inte 


the mouth. 
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PALSY. 


THERE is no nervous affection so serious in its 
consequences or so suddenly fatal as this. 

Little can be done at the moment of attack, and 
the subsequent treatment, is so various, according 
to the character of the disease, and the age and con- 
dition of the patient, that it must be confided en- 
tirely to the judgment of an experienced practi- 
toner. 


C4 
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EPILEPSY AND CONVULSIONS. 


Tue causes of these are also so various, and 
the treatment therefore so materially different, that 
no general rule of conduct can with safety be given, 
but this—Avoid and remove, as far as possible, all 
cause of irritation that can be ascertained, whether 
mental or bodily, internal or external. 

There are perhaps no cases, however, where 
bathing the feet in warm water, and administermg 
a mild glister would not be beneficial. 

Persons who are subject to epileptic fits should be 
cautioned to avoid all dangerous situations, as 
standing upon precipices, riding deep waters, and 
such like, as they frequently bring on the fit. 
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FAINTING FITS. 


WHEN these occur in consequence of crowded 
rooms, or the heat of the atmosphere, the patient 
will in general recover after a short interval, on 
being removed into a cool air, unless the powers of 
life have been weakened by diseases, fatigue, or 
want of food*. 

If this does not happen, the nostrils may be sti- 
mulated with spirits of hartshorn, volatile salts, or 
any other pungent matter, and the feet and legs 
may be bathed in warm water. If no signs of re- 
covery should follow the use of these and similar 
means, and the appearances become alarming, re- 
course must be had to those measures for restoring 
suspended animation, which have been minutely 
detailed in the preceding sections. 


Boh 2 2 LIS BETS REED ALL AI Salt cad ae 

* If exhaustion from want of food, has had any effect in pro- 
ducing the swoon, nourishment must be given in a very gradual 
manner, as soon as the power of swallowing has returned: a 
small piece of bread sopped in the yolk of an egg, beaten up 
with a little milk and sugar, and a tea-spoonful or two of brandy, 
or halfaglass of wine, and a few grains of cinnamon or nutmeg, 
added to it, may be taken, and occasionally repeated until the 
patient’s strength is so far recruited as to admit of the cravings 
of appetite being gratified with safety, 
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SUDDEN DEATH WITHOUT ANY AP- 
PARENT CAUSE. 


Casezs are frequently reported of persons sud- 
denly expiring without any disease or injury what- 
ever immediately preceding. 

It would be presumptuous to assert that such an ~ 
event never can occur; but, in most instances, the 
fact may be justly disputed. No sooner has breath- 
ing apparently ceased, and the countenance as- 
sumed a death-like aspect, than the summary sen- 
tence is pronounced, the treatment allotted to a 
corpse commences, and the victim of ignorance 
and of inhumanity is hurried into a coffin and pre- 
cipitated into the grave. Too often, it is to be feared, 
has the semblance of death been mistaken for the re- 
ality, and that many, many lives have been sacrificed, 
through the too hasty decision that they were al- 
ready extinct*; and what calls forth a still more 
painful remembrance, is the indisputable fact, that, 
from the same cause, others of our fellow-creatures 
have been enclosed alive within the tomb. 


* Jt is not long since, in this metropolis, an unfortunate fe- 
male gave birth to an infant on the boards, where she had been 
for more than two days, laid out as a corpse. 
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To prevent a repetition of events, at the very 
idea of which, our nature revolts and humanity 
shudders ; in every case of sudden death, interment 
should be deferred till the incipient decomposition 
and disorganization of the body afford unequivocal 
proof, that it is no longer animated by the living 
principle*, | 

As soon as the accident occurs, the means of re- 
suscitation, before directed, should be immediately 
resorted to, and should be persisted in until these 
appearances demonstrate their inefficacy. 

In some cases of suspended animation aloud and 
sudden noise has had a powerful effect; and the 
scream of an afflicted relative, has been the means 
of resuscitating a person supposed to be dead, and 
who exhibited the ordinary signs of departed life. 


* See page 13. 
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OF POISONS. 


TuERE are two methods by which poison may 
be received into the animal system; by taking it 
into the stomach, and by absorption from an ex- 
ternal wound. | 


Or PolsoN TAKEN INTO THE STOMACH. 


The number of poisonous vegetables, which are 
to be found among our ordinary plants, has doubt- 
less been the occasion of many fatal accidents 
among the ignorant and unwary; and such should 
be cautioned against eating any kind of fruit, roots, 
or berries, which they do not know; but, beyond 
comparison the most numerous instances of pol- 
soning occur from a deliberate design of taking away 
the life of a fellow-creature, or of self-destruction. 

The articles most frequently made use of for 
these purposes, are ARSENIC, CORROSIVE SUBLI- 
MATE, and op1uM, on each of which some distinct 
observations shall be made : 

Of these, ARSENIC is by far the most dangerous ; 
not only because of its sudden and violent opera- 
tions in injuring the coats of the stomach, but from 
the difficulty of so thoroughly decomposing it, as 
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to destroy the activity of what has not been thrown 
up by vomiting. . 

As soon as a person is ascertained to have swal- 
lowed arsenic, not a moment must be lost in endea- 
vouring to expel the fatal ingredients from the 
‘stomach. 

For this purpose, thirty or forty grains of ipeca- 
cuanha in a wine-glass full of warm water, or twenty 
grains of white vitriol, dissolved in the same quan- 
tity, should be administered, and the operation ex- 
pedited by tickling the throat with a feather. In 
the mean time the patient must drink plentifully of 
fat broth, or warm milk, or water mixed with salad 
oil or fresh butter, and repeat this, as long as any 
sickness or retching continues. 

For the purpose also of more completely evacuat- 
ing and enveloping the pernicious substance, thick 
milk porridge, or rennets if it can be procured, 
sufficient to mix and curdle with the milk on the 
stomach, should be swallowed at intervals so long 
as there is the least reason to think that any of the 
arsenic remains behind. 

As an antidote to what may still continue in spite 
of all endeavours unexpelled. A few scruples of 
the THE LIVER OF SULPHUR, dissolved in half-a- 
pint of water, should be administered a little at a 
time, as the patient can bear it. 
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If violent pains in the bowels indicate that some of 
the poison has passed that way, a glister composed 
of a pint or more of warm water, with two ounces 
of Glauber salts (or two table-spoonfuls of common 
salt as a substitute) should be administered without 
delay, and followed by repeated glisters of fat broth, 
or warm milk, or water with oil or butter, 

When Corrosive SuBLIMATE has been swal- 
lowed, the same means should be used as soon as 
possible to expel it; but at the same time, half a 
tea-spoonful of pearl, or pot-ashes, dissolved in half 
a pint of warm water should be given and frequently 
repeated, in order to render inertany portion of 
the poison which is not thrown up. 

When Orium or Laupanvum has been taken 
in dangerous quantities, vomiting also must be ex- 
cited without delay: but, as the narcotic effect of 
these drugs may have deprived the patient of the 
power of swallowing, it may be necessary to inject 
emetic mixture into the stomach with a syringe. 
Either the ipecacuanha, as above directed, or two 
or three grains of tartar emetic, is preferable to any 
other article; because these, by combination with 
the opium, will serve to counteract its noxious ef- 
fects by exciting sweating; to promote which, the 
feet and legs should be bathed m warm water or 
wrapped in flannels well wrung out of the same. 
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Nightshade, have been taken in injurious quantities, 
either from accident or by design; an emetic must 
be administered as soon as possible; and vinegar 
or lemon-juice diluted in equal quantity of water, 
be drank at short intervals, while at the same time 
every exertion is used to prevent sleep which would 
prove fatal. " 

Cantharides, or Spanish Flies, are sometimes 
taken or administered for the most unworthy or the 
basest purposes, but not with the view of destroy- 
ing life; though in but a small quantity, they may 
speedily bring on an inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels, which will prove fatal. In this case 
also, attention should be directed to evacuate them 
as speedily as possible by vomiting, and to pro- 
tect the stomach and bowels from their acrimony 
by the same means as have been pointed out rela- 
tive to arsenic. 

It has sometimes unfortunately happened that 
one or other of these deleterious articles have been 
taken or administered by mistake for some simple 
medicines to which they may bear some external re- 
semblance. ‘This accident may be effectually 
guarded against by attending to the caution which 
has been given relative to poisonous vegetables. No 
drug or medicinal preparation, should on any occa- 
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sion be administered but by those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with its properties. When this error 
has been committed, the same means of relief 
must be resorted to, as have been directed, when 
the poison has been given by design. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, more par- 
ticularly to mention an article which has been re- 
cently introduced into general use for the purpose 
of cleaning boot-tops and other similar purposes. 
Tue Oxatic Acip bears so close a resemblance 
in the form of its crystals to Epsom salts, that 
several shocking instances have occurred of this 
corrosive acid having been exhibited by mistake for 
that mild and useful purgative. ‘The taste alone 
will be sufficient to detect the difference. 

Should, through imattention to the above-men- 
tioned rule, this distressing accident again occur, the 
most instantaneous endeavours must be made to 
evacuate it from the stomach, to dilute its strength 
by mild liquids, and as soonas possible to neutralize 
its acidity, by the exhibition of an alkaliin the same 
manner, as has been directed, in the case of corro- 
sive sublimate, regulating the strength and the 
quantity of the solution of the subcarbonate of 
potash, by that of oxalic acid which has been swal- 
lowed by the unfortunate sufferer. 
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POISON BY THE BITE OF VENOMOUS 
ANIMALS. 


In this island there are very few creatures of 
. this description, and those are by no means of a 
virulent kind. 

From observations made in those countries where 
the most venomous serpents abound, it is found, 
that a very tight ligature, instantly made after the bite, 
between the part bitten and the trunk of the body, 
will prevent immediate danger, and allow time for 
effectual remedies, either by the excision of the 
whole joint or topical applications upon the bitten 
part. 

For the Birs or a Viper, which is the only 
animal of this class, from which apprehension can 
be entertained in this country, it has been disco- 
vered that the application of olive oil is an effec- 
tual cure. 

The same article is also an effectual remedy for 


Tue STING ora GNAT, oF A Wasp, ora Be, 


if applied immediately; for which purpose, also 
have been recommended, an onion sliced and rubbed 
on the part either with or without salt, or vinegar 
and salt, and salt and water, used as a lotion. If 
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the sting has been left in the wound, it should be 
extracted with a pair of hair-pincers. 

On swallowing a Wasp, a tea-spoonful of salt put 
into the mouth, will not only instantaneously kill the 
insect, but heal the sting. 

Ir Earwics HAVE CREPT INTO THE BAR, 
they also may be instantly destroyed by dropping a 
little olive, almond, or sweet oil, into the ear; and 
they may be enticed out alive by applying a piece 
of apple on the outside. » 
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In treating of the bites of venomous animals, 
and the stings of insects, we have arrived at the 


consideration of 


ACCIDENTS IN WHICH THE DANGER 
ARISES FROM INJURY TO THE LIMBS 
AND SURFACE OF THE BODY. 


Or these, by far the most numerous, as well 
as painful, are such as are occasioned by Fire. 
Long indeed is the catalogue, and shocking is the 
recital, of the deaths and sufferings which are con- 
stantly occurring from this destructive element. 

By far the majority of these distressing cases, are 
there can be no doubt, the result of an inexcusable 
want of caution, while the pain and the danger are 

‘increased by the terror and alarm which they ex- 
cite, and the ignorance and injudiciousness with 
which they are generally treated. 

By attending to the following DIRECTIONS the 
frequency of such afflictive events, would be incal- 
culably lessened, and their fatal consequences averted. 

The most ordinary method in which the accident 
occurs, is by the Clothes catching Fire, in conse- 
quence of which, we daily hear, of children and 


aged persons being burnt to death. 
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Such should never be left alone where they may 
be exposed to this danger; and wherever circum- 
stances will admit, semicircular irons, called guards, 
should be fixed round fire-places to which young 
children have access. 

Every member of a family should have his me- 
mory impressed with these two facts, which common 
observation will verify. 1. That all flame tends 
upward. 2. That air is necessary to keep it alive. 
He will then easily perceive by what simple means 
it may be checked and extinguished. 

When clothes catch fire it is generally at the 
bottom of the dress, so that so long as the person 
continues in an erect posture, the flame ascending 
finds fresh material, and becomes powerful in pro- 
portion ; whereby, also, the neck and head being 
more exposed to the concentrated and intense heat, 
must necessarily be seriously injured. 

Every one, therefore, even the most aged and 
infirm, might avoid much agony and danger, even 
if he did not extinguish the flame, simply by 
throwing himself at full length on the floor, and roll-. 
ing thereon. This method must, to a certainty, 
retard the progress of the flame, prevent fatal in- 
jury to the neck and head, and afford opportunity: 
for assistance. 


If the sufferer happens to be alone, he may gene 
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rally succeed in this way in extinguishing the flame ; 

but, if in addition to this, he be able, and has the 
presence of mind instantly to wrap the hearth-rug, 
green cloth, or any thing of the kind, which may be 
at hand, close round his head and body so as to ex- 
clude the air, he must most certainly succeed in put- 
ting out the blaze and prevent all serious injury. 

If other persons are present when the accident 
happens, this can, of course, be mstantly done, and 
the danger prevented. 

Another frequent manner in which the most 
dreadfui and fatal injuries are occasioned by fire, is | 
by persons being enveloped in the flames of an house 
or apartment. 

Toavoid this DANGER, many ingenious inventions 
have been offered to the Public, of great merit and 
utility ; but as a simple means of escaping from the 
upper apartments of a house when on fire, it may 
be useful to notice, what has been often most suc- 
cessfully employed, and is always within reach at 
the time, namely, after tying the sheets together, and 
fastening them by one end to the-bed post, lay hold 
of them and descend through the window. 

When the flames do not rage so furiously in an 
apartment as to endanger life, but yet by remaining 
in it or passing through it, there would be danger of 
suffocation from the smoke and heated air, it is easy 
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to escape, or assist others in escaping, by creeping 
along the floor, with the face as near to it, as possible; 
as in that part, the atmosphere will be so clear that 
you may breathe in it without inconvenience, though 
if you stood erect, you might be immediately suffo-— 
cated. 

It may be some consolation to the afflicted rela- 
tives of the unfortunate sufferers whu have been 
burnt to death and their ashes consumed under 
these circumstances, that their suffermgs cannot 
have been of long duration, as they must speedily 
have been suffocated and become insensible*. 

To avoid Scalding, another very frequent and 
often fatal accident, an ordinary degree of caution 
would be sufficient in adults; and, constant atten- 
tion should be paid to remove every thing hot out 
of the reach of children. 

When the accident of burning or scalding has 
taken place, the pain and the danger (as has been 
before mentioned) is, beyond measure, increased 
by the delay which occurs before the arrival of sur- 
gical aid, and the injudicious measures which are 
in general adopted during the interval. 


Sec renee Ct en ree anneal 


* Of this the writer has had personal. experience during the 
commotions in a neighbouring country. He was rescued in this 


state from a room in flames, 


cd 
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The following is the most proper treatment for 
BURNS AND SCALDS. 


Ir the burn is very slight, on a part not covered 
with the clothes, and the skin not broken, holding 
the injured place to the fire, and rubbing it with 
salt, or bathing it with brandy or any strong spirits, 
will speedily assuage the pain, and no further in- 
convenience will be felt. But, when an extensive 
or severe burn or scald has taken place, without 
waiting to take off the clothes, or, if possible, the 


_ delay of a single instant, let every part that has 


been touched by the fire or scalding liquid be im- 
mersed in cold water; or, if it cannot be placed in 
the fluid, let a copious stream be thrown over it 
till the clothes are thoroughly cooled; and, whilst 
the dress is removing by one attendant, another 
should continue to lave over the injured parts a 
quantity of cold water, milk, or any cold liquor that 
can be soonest procured. As soon as water can be 
obtained it must be applied profusely and without 
intermission, not only while the sufferer is being un- 
dressed, but till the pain abates. 

When the skin is not broken, (and by these means 
the heat will have been so checked, that such will 
probably be the case) vinegar may then be substi- 
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tuted ; a single fold of soft lmen dipped in it must 
be laid over the injured parts and not taken off ; but 
a large cloth in several folds also dipped in it and 
wrung a little, must be laid on the single fold, and 
renewed as often as is necessary, to keep it thoroughly 
wet and cool. 

If however the burn or scald has penetrated below 
the skin, vinegar or any pungent application will be 
injurious, increase the pain and inflame the exco- 
riated flesh. 

In this case the injured part must still be kept 
in the cold water, or if that be not practicable, the 
cold water must be applied precisely in the same 
manner as directed for the vinegar. 

Pounded alum, in as great a proportion, as the 
water will hold, dissolved about half a pound to a 
quart, is recommended as an highly beneficial ad- 
dition to the water. 

When through these means having been neglected 
in the first instance, or from any other cause, further 
application should be found necessary, to the exco- 
riated parts ; take equal parts of Florence oil, or fresh 
drawn linseed-oil, and lime-water, and after shaking 
them well together, dip a fold of fine linen-cloth in 
the mixture, lay it on the bum, and without re- 
moving it, for an instant, keep it constantly moist 
till the parts are healed. 
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Carded Cotton Wool, without any other appli- 
cation has been found, not only beneficial to recent 
scalds and burns, but to heal the most shocking 
sores, arising from a burn unskilfully treated. It 
should be kept on, till the parts are thoroughly 
healed, and while any moisture exudes, fresh cotton 
must be put on. 

In short, it appears, that the erelusion of the air 
from the excoriated surface is the point of most essen- 
tial importance. It may be useful therefore to repeat, 
that the directions before given must be minutely 
attended to; and that whether the application be of 
simple ates alum water, the mixture of linseed oil, 
or the cotton wool, care must be taken that, the first 
dressing is not removed, so as to admit any air to 
the wound. 
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“ACCIDENTS FROM COLD. 


The disorders to which the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are most liable, proceed from the great and 
sudden variations of temperature, for which this 
climate is remarkable. ; 

; In some seasons the cold is so intense, and the 
clothing of the more necessitous portion of the 
community so insufficient to protect them from its 
effects; that a short exposure to the open air, has 
proved fatal. 

‘In order to guard against this calamity, persons 
should be particularly cautious, not to lie down in 
the cold, orto cease from moving about as briskly 
as they possibly can. However wearied and drowsy 
they may become; if they should yield to this inch- 
nation to rest and sleep, they would inevitably perish. 

Whenever a fellow-creature is found insensible and 
motionless from cold, but with the breathing and cir- 
culation still going on; the most gradual means 
must be used of restoring the external warmth of 
the body; he must not be suddenly exposed to the 
fire, nor any acrid applications be employed. 

If the breathing and pulse also are unobservable, 
and animation seems entirely suspended; the same 
measures must be adopted, which have been’already 
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pointed out in the case of persons found drowned, 
with their bodies apparently frozen. (The clothes 
must be taken off, the body rubbed well with snow, 
and washed with cold water; and warmth be subse- 
quently given to the water in a very gradual manner. 
The whole of the subsequent treatment must be 
precisely the same as directed in the article on 
Drowning. ) 

It very frequently happens, that the unfortunate 
creatures, who are reduced to this state, have been 
exhausted from want of necessary food, previous to 
their exposure to the cold. When this is the case, 
as soon as the power of swallowing has returned, 
nourishment must be gradually given, in such 
manner as is mentioned in the section on fainting 
fits. 5 | 

Butit is still more frequently the case, that zntox- 
ication has first produced the insensibility, through 
which the effects of cold have proved fatal. Under 
these circumstances, as soonas the pulse and breath- 
ing are re-established, or if assistance 1s administered 
before they have been suspended, an emetic will 
prove the most effectual means of restoring the 
senses and recruiting the strength. For the treat- 
ment of such cases, ample directions are given in 
the article, under the head of Intoxication. 
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FROST-BITTEN LIMBS. 


As the animal or inbred heat has less force at 
the extremities of the body, it frequently happens 
that these parts, the toes, the fingers, the ears, and 
the nose, by exposure to extreme cold, are frozen, 
while the temperature of the rest of the frame is 
not reduced to any degree injurious to life. 

If, in such cases, artificial warmth were too sud- 
denly applied, a mortification would ensue and the 
frost-bitten parts spontaneously separate. They 
must therefore be thawed in the manner. before 
directed, by snow, and cold water, in the first in- 
stance, and applying warmth carefully and gradually. 
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There is another fatal consequence resulting from 
sudden cold, which, it may be the means of preserv- 
ing many lives, to notice here; though it does not 
exactly belong to this class of accidents, namely: 


SUDDEN DEATH, OR IMMINENT DAN- 
GER FROM DRINKING COLD LI- 
QUORS, IN HOT WEATHER. 


To avoid this, abstain from drinking when warm, 
or drink only a very small quantity at once, and let 
it remain a short time in your mouth before you 
swallow it. 

If these precautions have been neglected, and the 
disorder incident to such imprudence has been pro- 
duced, the first remedy to be administered is sixty 
drops of Jaudanum in spirits and water or warm 
drink of any kind; and if this should fail to give 
relief, the same quantity may be repeated in about 
twenty minutes. 

When laudanum cannot be obtained, spirits and 
water, or warm water may be given alone. The 
best medical advice should be obtained without a 
moment’s delay. 
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OF WOUNDS. 


The first thing to be done, when a wound has 
been received, is to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it ; as wood, stone, iron, glass, &c.; 
these if possible ought to be extracted, before any 
dressing is applied. | 

In slight wounds which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the skin, such as frequently happen in 
the daily occupations of life, surgical aid may be 
wholly dispensed with; all that is necessary, being 
to bring the edges together and apply a piece of 
common sticking plaster. 

But if the wound be deep or extensive, surgical 
assistance must be procured as speedily as possible ; 
in the mean time, if the bleeding should be excessive 
and alarming, through the division of an artery, a 
garter or cord should be folded around the limb 
above the wound, and rendered as tight as possible, 
by means of a small stick, thrust between the folds 
of the cord or garter, and twisted round hard, so as 
to stop the circulation of the blood ; otherwise, the 
patient might bleed to death, before the arriva of 
professional aid. 
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FRACTURED anno DISLOCATED LIMBS. 


No effectual relief can be given in these accidents 
until the arrival of a regular surgeon; who alone 
can be competent to restore the broken and dis- 
jointed bones to their proper positions. But much 
pain, inconvenience and delay may be avoided, by 
proper attention to the ease, and situation of the 
sufferer during the interval. In removing him, from 
one place to another, care must be taken not to 
do further mischief to the injured limb ; and to lay 
the patient in the most easy posture. If the flesh 
begins to swell and appears inflamed constant 
fomentation, or cloths made wet with warm vine- 
gar, will be of service to prevent the swelling, and 
abate the inflammation, which might otherwise reach 
such a height, that no attempts can be made for 
some time to set the bone, or reduce the fracture, 
and the patient thereby be liable to much additional 
suffering and danger. 
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